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{!, Mepialus humuli, female adult, caterpillar, and chrysalis; 2, Hepiolus hectus; 3, Galleria cereana; 4, Yponomeuta évonymella ; 
5, Alacita hexadactyla; 6, Aicophora Linneella ; 7, Atgyrolepia Lathomina.) 


CURIOSITIES OF BRITISH NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


British Motsas—concluded. 


Tue group of moths, at the head of this article, con- 
tains one or two remarkable and rare species, and 
some the caterpillars of which are more than ordi- 
narily injurious; one species indeed as we shall see, 
not uncommon, especially in France and other con- 
tinental countries, is the nuisance of the bee-keeper, 
and the more so, as during its operations within the 
hives the bees do not by their actions give notice of 
its ravages, but rather, as it would appear; endeavour 
to repair them by unceasing pndustry 5 consequently 
it is not until the mischief is effected that the presence 
of these insidious intruders is discovered: even in 
some districts of our island, the hives in certain years 
are despoiled to an alarming extent. The caterpillar 
of another species occasionally ravages the hop-gar- 
dens, and is the cause of serious Joss; the plants fade 
and perish, and it is not until too late that the worm 
at the root is suspected. 

Of another species, the encamping caterpillars are 
destructive to trees and shrubs; wherever they fix 
their encampment, there they devour every leaf, and 
are therefore perpetually on the move, like a maraud- 
ing army, leaving desolatidn in their track. Let us, 
however, at ofice refer to the several species figured 
in the cut. ' 

1. The Ghost Moth (Hepialus humuli), female 
adult, caterpillar and chrysalis. 


No. 800. 





This moth is common both in England arid the Con- 
tinent, making its appearance in June or July. It 
takes its name of Ghost moth from the manner in 
which the male becomes in the dusk of twilight alter- 
nately visible and invisible ; for the upper surface is 
silvery white, the under surface dusky brown, and as 
it flies it is continually exposing, during its vacillating 
movements, first the upper surface and then the under, 
thus showing itself for an instant and then becoming 
suddenly lost. It frequents hop-grounds, and the 
plants often greatly suffer from the ravages of the 
caterpillar, which is an underground feeder, devour- 
ng the roots of the hop and thus destroying the plant. 
When taken hold of, this caterpillar struggles and 
twists itself about, and bites with considerable force. 
Towards the end of April or the beginning of May it 
fabricates for itself a long cylindrical cocoon, of silk 


intermingled with earth, of which the terior ex- 
freely is closed by a few lax threads. _ The chrysalis 
is reddish brown with black stigmata. n the moth 


is ready to emerge, the chrysalis pierces by means of 
the spines on its head the anterior or firm end of the 
cocoon, and” by the aid of little denticulations, with 
which the rings of the abdomen are provided, it pushes 
itself forwards till the sheath of the wings is above the 
surface of the ground ;.after this the inséct works to 
liberate itself entirely. , 
The female has the upper surface of the wings of an 
ochre-yellow, with two Stile bands of yellowish red ; 
the under wings are dusky, with the extremity reddish. 
In both sexes the body is yellow, the limbs brick-red. 
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The caterpillar is of a yellowish white, with the head, 
the upper part of the first segment, and mark on the 
second ve the anterior limbs, of a glossy brown. The 
jaws and stigmata are black, and on the ten Jast rings 
are some. little elevations of a yellow colour, from each 
of which springs a small blackish hair. 

2> The Gold Swift (Hepiolus Hectus) 

This species, which is common in our country, fre- 
quents the sides of woods and shady lanes, appearing 
in the month of July. The male is remarkable for its 
strange mode of flight; it elevates itself to about the 
height of a foot or two above the ground, and sweeps 
without advancing, from side to side, like a pendulum, 
continuing this vibratory movement for a consider- 
able time. Should the entomologist approach and aim 
at its capture, it instantaneously falls to the ground and 
there rests motionless, with the limbs folded against 
the body. It is very probable that the females also occa- 
sionally practise this singular mode of flight. De 
Geer has given to this moth the name of ‘ Phaléne 
pattes-en-masse,’ because its hind limbs, in the place 
of the Jeg and tarsus, are furnished with a glossy club- 
like mass, in the form of a flattened pear, articulated 
at the small end to the extremity of the thigh. 

The male has the upper surface of the first wings of 
a light reddish brown ; with two oblique bands and a 
terminal row of small spots of a glossy yellowish white ; 
the second wings are of a dusky brown, 

The female has the first wings of a ferruginous 
brown, with grey markings, and the limbs as usual ; 
the clubbed termination being peculiar to the male. 

The caterpillar is an underground feeder, and is 
found at the roots of the heath. 

3. The Honey Moth (Galleria cereana). 

This moth is on the whole a rare species, or, at least, 
is locally distributed. Mr. Stephens, however, states 
that a considerable number of specimens have been 
captured at Birch Wood, near Bexley, others near 
Epping, and also in various parts of Suffolk and De- 
vonshire, at the end of June or the beginning of 


July. 

The caterpillar feeds on honey, wax, and bee-bread, 
and in some places is known to make great havoc in 
the hives; it destroys the comb as it eats its way, in- 
vesting the fragments with a web which it spins as it 
goes on; and as hundreds are at work together, the 
destruction of the whole of the combs is soon accom- 
plished. M. Godart says that on emerging from the 
egg it fabricates for itself with the substance of the 
wax a cylindrica] tube fixed to the sides of the comb, 
or on the cells, in which it passes its existence secure 
from the attack of the bees, upon whose works it riots. 
This tube is proportioned to the size of the caterpillar, 
and at first is not thicker than a thread; but in pro- 
portion to the growth of the caterpillar it is lengthened 
and enlarged so as to give freedom of movement to its 
tenant; these tubes are sometimes a foot long, but 
mostly about five or six inches. Their interior is lined 
with fine silk, closely woven, and their exterior is 
covered with grains of wax and excrementitious matter 
all compacted together. In some hives three hundred 
of these destructive pests have been found, and the 
whole of the combs reduced to fragments, intermingled 
with dirt and webs. In various parts of Suffolk the 
ravages of the ‘ miller,’ as the caterpillar is called, are 
well known. 

When full grown the caterpillar constructs. in its 
tube or gallery a cocoon of strong and closely woven 
silk, having the appearance of leather, and there changes 
into a reddish brown chrysalis. 

In America an allied species displays the same habits, 


and is one of the pests of the bee-keeper. 
The perfect insect appears first in April, and a 


second It is common on 


ight takes place in July. 
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the Continent. This moth makes but little use of its 
wings, and rests during the day on the walls of build- 
ings, or upon the covering of the beehives, which the 
female enters in order to deposit her eggs. 

The male and female differ considerably in colouring, 
the wings in the latter being darker than on the former, 
The anterior wings are griseous, palish at the base, 
and darkest on the hinder margin. Near the inner 
margiu are some purple brown streaks; the posterior 
wings are bright ashy grey, with the nervures and 
hinder margin dusky. 

The caterpillar is flesh-coloured, with a chesnut 
brown head, and a palish line on the back. 

4. The small Ermine Moth (Yponomeuta evony- 
mella). 

In passing along the Janes or through the fields, we 
may often see the hedges for yards completely stripped 
of foliage by the ravages of the caterpillar of this 
species, which lives in troops of hundreds, all crowded 
together under a common tent, the tissue of which re- 
sembles crape; the troop having devoured the leaves 
at one station move on to another, and spin a fresh 
tent ; having stripped the foliage, they again move for- 
wards, and repeat their movements at due intervals. 
Hence, though the hedges to a great extent are ren- 
dered leafless, they are crowded with filmy webs. 

The perfect insect appears in July and August. The 


tudigal rows of minute black dots ; the posterior wings 
are brownish. 

The caterpillar is ochre-yellow, with ten black dots 
on each side, and a brown head. 

5. The dark Six-cleft Plume Moth (Alucita hexa- 
dactyla). 

This species is very common in gardens, the cater- 
pil'ar living upon various species of honeysuckle. The 
wings on the moths of the present genus are remark- 
able for their beautiful structure, being composed each 
of six nearly equal plumes, consisting of a shaft 
fringed with fine cilia-like feathers. 

This elegant moth deposits a single egg, or at most 
two, on the undeveloped flower of the honeysuckle, 
and in a short time a little flesh-coloured naked cater- 
pillar is produced, which introduces itself into the calyx, 
and devours all the internal parts, still green; when 
one flower is thus destroyed it seeks a second, and so 
on, ti]l at length it spins a white transparent cocoon, 
in which it undergoes its change. 

The perfect insect appears in June. The wings are 
ashy grey, with irregular matkings of brown; the tip 
of each plume has a dot of black. 

6. Linneus’ Moth (Accophora Linneella ; Glyphip- 
— Linneella, Hiibner). 

_This species is common on the lime-trees in the 
vicinity of London, and appears to be local in its dis- 
tribution, The caterpillar is not described. The 
anterior wings are orange-tawny, with the base and 
apex black, and three silvery dots placed in a triangle. 
The posterior wings are dusky, with avery slight me- 
tallic violet tinge. The habits of this little species are 
unknown. 

7. The Silver-spotted Moth (Argyrolepia Latho- 
miana). 

This species is so rare that one or two specimens 
only exist in the cabinets of entomologists. Mr. 
eee words respecting this moth are as follow :— 
“ Mr. Hawworth states that he has seen a single speci- 
men of this fine insect, of which I believe a pair were 
taken near Tunbridge Wells, in July, 1831.” 

The anterior wings dusky gold colour, with a broad 
central fascia, two spots and some marginal dots of a 

arly white or silvery hue. Posterior wings ash-co- 
oured. Habits unknown. 












anterior wings are snow-white, with about four longi-. 
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VEHICLES AND TRAVELLING ON THE 
CONTINENT.—No. III. 


WE shall conclude this subject in the present article, 
by noticing some vehicles and modes of travelling of a 
somewhat humbler kind than those hitherto noticed. 

Chars-a-banc.—There is a kind of vehicle used in 
France and Italy called a char-d-banc. It is true that 
this is not necessarily a humble vehicle ; {sr newspaper 
readers will remember that Louis Philippe and Queen 
Victoria, with an illustrious party, rode in « char-a- 
bane when at the Chateau d’Eu; but those which are 
made for hire are generally an economical mode of 
conveyance. The char-d-banc may perhaps be deemed 
the national carriage of Switzerland. It is a kind of 
gig placed sideways upon four wheels, at a little dis- 
tance from the ground, and is surrounded by leather 
curtains made to draw—whence it has been compared 
toa four-post bedstead on wheels. This is the smaller 
kind. There is a larger kind, in which there are two 
or more benches suspended by thongs across a kind of 
long waggon, and ranged one behind another. The 
small char-a-banc, the kind most used in travelling, is 
avery strong and light vehicle, and will hold two or 
three persons; they will go on roads where no other 
species of carriage would venture. It is convenient, 
from being so near the ground that the traveller can 
either enter or alight without requiring the horse to be 
stopped; but it is rather a jolting are sane yy In 
almost every village throughout Switzcrland these 
small chars-i-banc can be hired, at about twelve francs 
a day, including the driver; but if the driver is dis- 
missed at an hour which will not enable him to reach 
his home at night, he charges “ back-fare.” 

There are in Hungary two modes of travelling, 
which, though not humble in themselves, are effected 
through the medium of the humbler classes of inhabi- 
tants, in a way different from the customary usages in 
most other countries. These are designated the Bauern- 
post and the Vorspamn. ‘The Bauern-post (peasant- 
post) is a separate posting establishment between 
Vienna and Pesth, set on foot by peasants who drive 
their own horses. It is twice as rapid as the ordinary 
posting, and one-third cheaper; but the traveller must 
provide his own carriage, as these peasants are not 
wealthy enough to have vehicles for hire. Mr. Paget, 
who availed himself of this mode of travelling when in 
Hungary, says :—‘“ The pace at which these men take 
ona light Vienna carriage is perfectly wonderful, 
especially when the length of some of their stages is 
considered. The last stage between Vienna and Pesth 
cannot be less than forty miles, and, with a short pause 
of about a quarter of an hour to water, they do it for 
the most part at full gallop, and with the same horses, 
in four hours. It is glorious to see the wild-looking 
driver, his long black hair floating in the wind, as he 
turns round to ask your admiration when his four 
little clean-boned nags are rattling over hill and 
hollow at a pace which, for the first time since he 
left home, shakes an Englishman's blood into quicker 
circulation.” 

The Vorspann, according to the strict meaning of 
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often supplied with the same privilege, and the com- 
pulsion on the peasants is thus made more stringent 
than was originally intended. An order for Yorspann, 
called an Assignation, is issued by the vice-gespann (a 
sort of sheriff) of each district. On arriving at a post- 
station in a town or village, the traveller drives to the 
Stadthause, and delivers his assignation to the stadt- 
richter, who, on sight of it, is bound to furnish him 
with horses onward to the next stage. The pcasant- 
inhabitants of the village take it in turns either to fur- 
nish the horses, or pay others to keep horses con- 
stantly ready. During harvest-time many delays 
occur, owing to the difficulty of getting the horses from 
the fields and the natural etal aoe of the peasants 
to quit their work. The regular charge is not more 
than one-third that of posting; but a traveller, unless 
he is unusually mean, generally gives a tolerably large 
“ trinkgeld” to the peasant, to Jessen the burden of the 
system. The horses are small and ill-conditioned, and 
the rate of travelling is generally slow. It has been 
remarked—* Let the traveller in Hungary, however, 
never be in a hurry; it will only occasion a loss of 
temper ; he that is in haste will find it of no avail, and 
he will be soon taught patience and resignation, not 
only at the door of the Hungarian post-house, but 
everywhere else in the country; it is contrary to the 
national character to do anything quickly, or in less 
than treble the time it would take elsewhere. The 
Hungarians themselves find a remedy for the evil in 
the constant and severe application of the stick to the 
shoulders of the driver—a measure which generally 
produces the desired effect. Strangers, however, 
should be cautious in resorting to this alternative, as 
from their hands it will scarcely be submitted to with 
the same equanimity.” 

In the Tyrol, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, and the 
southern parts of the Austrian dominions, persons 
frequently travel Einspann, or in an Einspdnniger 
Wagon (one-horse vehicle). These vehicles are let 
out for hire, ata rate which, including vehicle, horse, 
and driver, amounts to about fourpence per English 
mile. The vehicles themselves are very little better 
than long wooden carts, with a single seat suspended 
by straps across the centre. Sometimes, instead of a 
seat, there is a sort of temporary straw mattress, raised 
behind, upon which the traveller and the driver lie 
stretched side by side. 

In St. Petersburg there are in summer Droschkies 
and in winter sledges plying for hire. The former are 
very curious vehicles, utterly unlike anything known 
in England. In a single droschty, or droschky for one 
person, the traveller rides astride on a cushioned seat 
which extends from front to back of the vehicle. The 
vehicle is suspended on springs, and is placed on four 
low wheels. As soon as winter comes on, almost every 
part of Russia is covered with snow, and this forms a 
soft and smooth bed for the sledges, which then super- 
sede j} almost universally the wheel-carriages. The 
droschkies in summer and the sledges in winter are 
seen clustered together in the streets for hire, or stand- 
ing in a row close to the footway before some conve- 
nient or moveable mangers of wood filled with hay. 





the word, is equivalent to the “ horsing” of a coach by | The driver or tsvosichisk, habited in avery picturesque 
relays or stages ; but its peculiar featuresare as follow :— | costume, is recognised by a square tin plate hanging 
It is part of the Hungarian system of internal govern- | between his shoulders, on which is engraved the num- 
ment, that the peasant is compelled to give a certain | ber of his vehicle. ; 

number of days of forced labour in the year to his lord, | There are in Ireland many features of travelling 
and is also obliged to furnish the officers of the district | more nearly resembling those of some parts of the Con- 
or of the crown with post-horses on demand, to carry tinent than those of England. At the Cork Meeting 
them from one part of the country to the other, on | of the British Association, Mr. Bianconi gave a very 
payment ata certain rate. This privilege was origi-| interesting account of the measures which he had 
nally intended only for the Hungarian nobles and for | adopted for providing cheap travelling in Ireland. 
the military and civil officers of government; but | Until the year 1815, the passenger accommodation in 
through the influence of these persons a stranger is | Ireland was confined to a few mail and a _ on 
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the great lines of road; but in that year Mr. Bianconi 
began to establish cars, which may now be deemed the 
characteristic vehicles of Ireland. The first car took 
the route from Clonmel! to Cahir, and from thence to 
Tipperary and Waterford ; others took the routes from 
Clonmell to Cashel, from Clonmeli to Waterford, from 
Longford to Ballina, from Athlone to Galway, from 
Limerick to Tralee ; and in short the system was by 
degrees so extended that Mr. Bianconi has now more 
than a hundred vehicles, chiefly cars, which convey 
passengers at a rate of eight or nine miles an hour, 
and for a charge of about five farthings per mile on 
an average. These vehicles travel nearly four thousand 
miles every day, and change horses at about one hun- 
dred and forty stations. 

What kind of vehicles they are which obtain the 
name of cars in Ireland, we may learn from the lively 
description by Mrs. 8S. C. Hall. There are three va- 
rieties—the “covered car,” the “inside jaunting-car,” 
and the “ outside jaunting-car.” The first of these is 
a comparatively recent introduction, its sole recommen- 
dation being that it is weather-proof, for it effectually 

revents a view of the country, except through two 
ittle -hole windows in front, or by tying back 
the oil-skin curtain behind. This kind of vehicle is 
found mostly in the towns of Ireland, and seems to 
fill the place of the hackney coaches and cabs of 
England. 

“The inside jaunting-car” is quite exposed to the 
weather over-head, and only obtains the designation of 
“inside” from being closed at the sides rather more 
than the “outside jaunting-cars,” which are the cars 

r excellence of Ireland. These latter are exceedingly 
ight vehicles, pressing very little upon the horse, and 
being both safe and convenient. It is always driven 
with a single horse. The driver occupies a small seat 
in front, and the travellers sit back to back, witha 
space called the “well” between the two seats, for the 
reception of lu . As the passengers sit sideways, 
they can see only one-half of a street or a view, and 
this is to travellers one among the few inconveniences 
of these cars. If there be only one passenger, the 
driver usually places himself in the opposite seat to 
balance the car. There is a footboard which comes 
down over full half of the wheel, and this gives such a 
great breadth to the vehicle, that it is scarcely possi- 
=” for an overturn to take place. ~~ cars used by 
the peasantry are more primitive, perhaps, than any 
vehicles to be found in Baglent--exchpt a wheel- 
barrow or a truck. They have wheels cut out of a 
solid block of wood, and the car itself consists simply 
of a boarded stage of planks, on which straw is laid, 
and on which the ngers sit. These rude vehicles 
are, however, fast becoming obsolete. 

The cars established by Mr. Bianconi are generally 
on the principle of “the outside jaunting-cars,” but 
of various sizes according to the number of passen- 
gers they are intended to contain, which varies from 
our to sixteen, and which are drawn by from one to 
four horses. Mr. Bianconi has a regular factory at 
Clonmell, where he builds all his own cars. e 
charges to trayellers vary from one penny to two- 
pence pelponny per mile, socording to the turnpikes, 
the quantity of business on the road, and the speed of 
the car, which is at the slowest about six miles an hour, 
and at the quickest about nine. Passengers on these 
cars are said to be much more comfortable than on the 
outside of coaches, since they are furnished with dry 
and comfortable horse-hair cushions and aprons. In 
wet weather he never allows acar to go more than 
two stages without changing the cushions. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hall, in their work on Ireland, give 
an interestin 
which Mr. 


account of the circumstances under 
ianconi established this extensive car- 
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system, and the steps by which he has advanced. They 
consider the whole system to have worked incalculable 
benefits to Ireland generally. “In the interior of the 
country, from which farmers come to the little villages, 
they have only a few places for obtaining their com- 
modities, and that at an enormous rate; but since the 
introduction of these cars, people in business, who 
hitherto were obliged to ff to market at a very heavy 
expense, which preyented their doing so frequently, 
now find their way to the larger towns, and have been 
enabled to secure supplies at once from the first-cost 
market; and from the cheapness of bringing the ar- 
ticles home, they were enabled to reduce their prices 
considerably, and in those districts the consumption 
has, in consequence, wonderfully augmented, and 
shops or fresh sources of competition continually in- 
crease, thereby enabling parties to use articles hitherto 
inaccessible to them. 4 great saving of time is also 
effected : for example, it took a man a whole day to 
walk from Thurles to Clonmell, the second day to trans- 
act his business, and the third to walk back : now, for 
seven shillings, he purchases two clear days, saves him- 
self the trouble of waJking sixty English miles, and has 
four or five hours to transact his business.” This mode 
of estimating the advantages of a mode of conveyance b 
comparing it with walking, may seem to an Engli 
reader fitted rather for the sixteenth or seventeenth 
than for the nineteenth century; but this is precisely 
one of those points in which Ireland must noé be 
judged by analogy with England. Persons now living 
can look back to the time when Irish farmers and 
country dealers had to trudge it on foot, rather from 
want of conveyances than from actual poverty, to places 
lying many miles distant from their homes, and it is 
only when taken in reference to such a state of things 
that the value of the system established by Mr. Bian- 
coni can be duly estimated. 





Chinese Agriculture.—We passed the batteries which had so 
recently been the scene of such dreadful slaughter, and, stem- 
ming a strong current, proceeded rapidly up the river. The 
country through which it wound its way was a perfect flat as far 
as the eye could reach, and in as high a state of cultivation as 
the market-gardens around London ; small farm-houses stood in 
every direction, neatly encircled with flower-gardens, the whole 
presenting a perfect picture of wealth, fertility, industry, and 
comfort : and when we were informed—a circumstance we had 
every reason to believe perfectly true—that the same state of 
things existed not only throughout the whole of this but of all 
the neighbouring provinces, any one of which, as regards extent, 
would make a handsome kingdom for an European potentate, 
some slight idea may be formed of the endless internal agricul- 
tural wealth of the Chinese empire, ard the little concern the 
Emperor of this mighty country has been accustomed to bestow 
on foreign nations, their commerce, trade, or anything else con- 
cerning them. Numerous implements of agriculture, which we 
supposed only to be known to the most scientific and highly- 
instructed European nations, were discovered in great numbers, 
and in constant use among them, from the plough and common 
harrow to the winnow and thrashing-machine, with which scarcely 
any farm-house, however small, was unprovided. Added to 
which, for the purpose of irrigation, scarcely any considerable 
field that did not - its chain-pump, for the a of irri- 
gating their crops y drawing water from the lower levels, with 
comparatively small labour to themselves ; from which models 
I have not the least doubt those at present in use in our navy 
or merchantmen were taken.— Recollections of Service, by Capt. 


Cunynghame. 


Irresolution—In matters of great concern, and which must be 
done, there is no surer argument of a weak mind than irresolu- 


‘tion; to be undetermined where the case is so plain, and the 


necessity so urgent. To be always intending to lead a uew life, 
but never to find time to set about it: this is as if a man should 
put off eating, aud drinking, and sleeping, from one day and 
night to another, till he is starved aud destroyed.— 7idotson. 
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Chester Cathedral.) 


CATHEDRAL OF CHESTER. 


Eazy in the times of the Saxons there was a religious 
house, dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, at Chester, 
which was then an important fortified place on the 
English frontier next Wales, and had rendered itself 
remarkable as one of the very last of the strong posi- 
tions wrenched from the native British. In 875 the 
event occurred to which Chester chiefly owed its 
celebrity in later times. We have made frequent men- 
tion of Wulfhere in connexion with the kingdom and 
diocese of Mercia, and the five sees taken out of it, one 
of which was Chester. That remarkable convert from 
paganism had, it seems, a daughter, scarcely less re- 
markable than himself, who became a nun or abbess 
of Chester (William of Malmesbury), and after her 
death her relics were placed in an honoured sepulchre 
at Heanburgh, where they remained for two centuries ; 
until fear of the Danes led to their being removed to 
Chester for safety. A new community of secular 
canons, in honour of this saiuted lady and St. Oswald, 
was now formed at this place, under King Athelstan, 
and grew rapidly into notice ; but at the Norman Con- 
quest it was deprived of much of its lands, and the 
great Norman Earl of Chester, Hugh Lupus, swept it 
aside altogether, to make room for a Benedictine 
colony from Bec, in Normandy. “The earl,” says 
Pennant, “ possibly did not care to trust his salvation 
to the prayers of the Saxon religious,” at a time when 
sickness and a troubled conscience made him feel that 
there was particular need of effectual intercession for 
him with the offended majesty of heaven. He richly 
endowed the new Benedictine brotherhood, and his 
countess Ermentruda and his numerous tenants fol- 
lowed his example, so that the abbey was inundated 
with the good things of this life in all shapes—lands, 
mauses, chapels, churches, woods, plains, and tithes, 
together with privileges of fishing with one vessel and 
ten nets, and all the profits of the profitable feast of 
St. Werburgh. Before the great abbey-gate, at this 
feast, were ranged the booths for the merchants, who 
brought wares of all kinds from various lands, and dis- 
posed them beneath coverings of reeds, which the 
monks were especially chartered to gather from Stan- 
law Marsh. Here, too, was erected the moveable 
theatre for the performance of the Chester Mysteries, 
attributed by some writers to the inventive brain of a 





monk of this abbey, Randle or Ralph Higden, and by 
Mr. Markland to one of the earlier brethren, or to 
several of them unitedly. Two or three of the manu- 
scripts of these Chester interludes have come down to 
us; there are twenty-four mysteries in each, and their 
subjects are the most striking incidents of the Scrip- 
tures, both old and new. There was a strange pri- 
vilege (and one on which many reflections might be 
offered, were they not irrelevant to our present pur- 
pose) afforded to malefactors coming to the great fair 
—they were not to be arrested, however heinous their 
crimes might be, unless they committed some new 
offence. e concourse of loose people which such a 
regulation ensured we might have fancied rather de- 
trimental than otherwise to the interests of Chester. 
There was an occasion, however, when it proved of 
signal service, if not to the town, to its earl, Randle the 
Third, who being surrounded in the castle of Rhudland 
by a Welsh army, and in imminent danger, dispatched 
a messenger to Roger de Lacy, his general or con- 
stable, for assistance. Lacy was attending the fair, 
when immediately he and his son-in-law, Ralph Dutton, 
collected a numerous body of minstrels, musicians, and 
various idle persons, and led them to the relief of his 
lord. The Welsh, descrying from a distance the ap- 
proach of this extraordinary army, and of course un- 
aware of the materials of which it was composed (for 
Lacy had done the best he could to place them in battle 
array), broke up the siege, and the earl was saved. 
The grateful lord bestowed some remarkable _pri- 
vileges on Lacy for his prompt and very original 
services—he had “ full power over all the instruments 
of the earl’s preservation.” Every anniversary of the 
event was also to be distinguished by a gathering of 
the couniy musicians and minstrels, who “were to 
play before him and his heirs for ever, in a procession 
to the church of St. John; and, after divine service, to 
the place where he kept his court. The minstrels 
were then to be examined concerning their lives and 
conversation, and whether any of them played without 
annual licence from their lord, or whether they had 
heard any words among their fellows tending to his 
dishonour.” (Pennant.) The annual procession of the 
Chester minstrels was not discontinued before the 
middle of the last century. The privileges enjoyed by 
Lacy and his heirs descended to the Dutton family, 
whose steward presided over the courts for the exami- 
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nation of the minstrels, from whom they claimed at the 
feast four bottles of wine, a lance, and a fee of four-} 
pence halfpenny. The jurisdiction of the Duttons over 
the minstrels has been recognized by parliaments as 
late as George II., and clauses “saving their rights” 
have found their way into modern Vagrant Acts. 

We have other curious glimpses afforded us of the 
manners and pastimes of the Benedictines of St. Wer- 
burgh. The hospitality of the abbey appears to have 
been of the most splendid character; its dependants 
resembled those of the great barons in number and 
importance. A curious document shows us that ata 
period when the number of the actual monks was by 
no means considerable (supposed about twenty-eight), 
the abbey cook was allicd to families of importance ; 
that his office was honorary—a feudal tenure by which 
he held several manors ; and that he had kitchen per- 
quisites worth a regular recovery in the Portmote 
Court. Among the remains of the abbey may be men- 
tioned the great abbey-gate, and the cloisters, which 
form a quadrangle one hundred and ten feet square, in 
the style of the fifteenth century. The south walk is 
gone, but on that side six semicircular arches on short 
pillars indicate the places of sepulchre of the Norman 
abbots. We need hardly say that the refectory, or 
dining-hall of the abbot and his brethren, was a noble 
apartment; where good living was so highly appre- 
ciated there was not likely to be a want of ample and 
handsome accommodation: the style is of the thir- 
teenth century. The bishopric of Chester dates from 
the reign of Henry VIII., who founded within the site 
of the abbey of Werburgh a new episcopal see and a 
cathedral church, which foundation Elizabeth con- 
firmed, and added to its endowments, in order “that 
the holy gospel of Christ may be preached constantly 
and purely, that the youth cf the kingdom may be in- 
structed there in good Jearning, that hospitality may 
be exercised by the dean and prebends aforesaid, and 
the poor be there continually relieved.” The cathedral 
thus instituted is an irre whey spacious, heavy build- 
ing, of the red stone of the county, and chiefly of the 
times of Henries VI., VII., and VIII. The space oc- 
cupied by the conventua] buildings is _ great, and 
we scarcely need any other evidence of the grandeur 
of the ancient establishment. The sculptured stone- 
case of the city of Chester's tutelar saint, Werburgh, 
is used as the bishop’s throne. The chapter-house of 
the cathedral is interesting, not only for the great 
beauty of the architecture, but on account of the burial 
in it of Hugh Lupus, by his nephew, the builder of 
the chapter-house, Randle the First. In 1724 the re- 
mains of the great carl were there discovered in a 
stone coffin, on which was sculptured a wolf's head, in 
allusion to the name. There was originally, it seems, 
a rhyming inscription annexed, commencing— 

Although my corpse it lies in grave, 
And that my flesh consumed be, 
My picture here now that you have, 
An ear] sometime of this city, 
Hugh Lupe by name, &c. 


The sword of Hugh, we may observe, is preserved 
in the British Museum. 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Tue Commissioners for taking an account of the po- 
pulation of Great Britain have just completed their 
valuable labours by the publication of the volume con- 
taining the return of the occupations of the people. 
It is of the first importance to ascertain the total po- 
pulation of a country, but to know the numbers of the 





people engaged in every branch of industry places in 
the hands of the statesman facts of still higher value. 


(Serremner 2), 


We need not stop to explain the means adopted in 
order to obtain the results of this elaborate inquiry; 
but it is necessary to state that while the return of oc. 
cupations under the census of 1831 gave only the oc- 
cupation of males aged twenty and upwards, the pre- 
sent one shows the occupation carried on by persons of 
every age and of both sexes. 

In the first instance, we may be content to mark out 
broadly the divisions to which the 18,844,434 inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain belonged in 1841, and who are 
classified as follows :— 

Total Persons, 


Agriculture . ° ° ° 1,499,278 
Farmers and Graziers . 307,065 
Agricultural Labourers 1,138,563 
Gardeners, Nurserymen, & Florists 53,650 

Commerce, Trade, and Manufactures x 3,110,376 
Commerce and Trace ° 1,969,470 
Manufactures ° 1,140,906 

Non-Agricultural Labourers ° ° 761,868 

Army, at home and abroad, including Army on 131.46 
alf-pay . ' . ; vos 

Navy and Merchant Seamen, Fishermen, Water-| 5 88.62 

288,630 
men, &c. . ° ° ° } 

Clerical, Legal, and Medical Professions . 63,184 
Clerical . ° 23,543 
Legal . . (17454 
Medical . ° 22,187 

Other Educated Persons engaged in Mi 


scel- athe 
Janeous pursuits ‘ . . } 142,836 


Goverument Civil Service ° ° 16,959 
Parochial, Municipal, Police, and Law Officers; &c. 25,275 
Domestic Servants ° ° ° 1,165,233 
Males 20 and upwards 164,384 
Males under 20 ° 92,024 
Females 20 and upwards 562,734 
Females under 20 . 346,091 
Persons returned as Independent . . 511,440 
Almspeople, Pensioners, Paupers, Lunatics, and) 00.026 
Prisoners e ° e e } ee 
Total as above 7,846,569 
Residue of the Population 
Males 20 aud upwards =. 276,526 
Males under 20 - 3,434,456 
Females 20 and upwards 3,594,366 
Females under 20 3,692,517 
Grand Total 18,844,434 


A few explanations will render the above figures 
more intelligible. Under the head “ Independent” are 
included “all who support themselves on their own 
means without any occupation,” and it therefore com- 
prises poor widows and aged men who are living wpon 
their savings, while it does not include many large ca- 
pitalists who are returned under the occupations in 
which they are engaged. The Jarge number under the 
head “ Residue of the Population” is accounted for 
as follows:—Only 24 per cent. of this class, or 1°46 
oad cent. out of a population of nearly nineteen mil- 
ions, are males aged twenty and upwards, returned 
as being neither paupers nor persons of independent 
means. They comprise persons who reside with their 
parents, and perhaps assist them in their business; 
those who are supported by the labour and industry of 
their wives ; and, lastly, persons temporarily out of em- 
ployment are included. The males under 20 comprise 
31 per cent. of the class headed “Residue of the Po- 
pulation ;” the females above 20 are 32 per cent.; and 
the females under 20 are 33 per cent. Of persons 
under 20 there are, first infants and children of ten- 
der years of both sexes,who are unfit for any occupation ; 
of females above 20, there are a large number of un- 
married women who live with their parents ; and, again, 
there are the wives of professional men and of persons 
in many of the branches of industry, who live upon the 
profits and earnings of their husbands. 
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The census was taken on the 7th of June, 1841, and 
there was ascertained to have been 22,303 persons 
who had on the previous night slept in barns, tents, 
pits, and in the open air; and there were also 5016 
perscns enumerated as having been travelling on the 
same night. 

It will be seen that the largest number of persons 
enumerated under any single head comprises domestic 
servants of both sexes, who amounted to 1,165,233, be- 
ing above six out of every hundred of the entire po- 
pulation, or 14-9 per cent. of the total number of per- 
sons engaged in industrious pursuits. The number of 
female servants was 908,825. 

The next most numerous class is the agricultural 
labourers, 1,138,563 in number, of whom 56,398 were 
females. They formed 75°9 per cent. of the population 
engaged in agriculture in Great Britain, the propor- 
tion of farmers and graziers being 20°5 per cent. ; and 
of gardeners, nurserymen, &c., 3°6 per cent. In Eng- 
land the proportion of agricultural labourers was 77°8 
per cent., and that of farmers and graziers 18°3 per 
cent. ‘The proportionate number of agricultural 
labourers to the population whose employment is agri- 
cultural varies from 87°8 per cent. in Berkshire, and 
87'1 in Hertfordshire, in which two counties it is 
highest, to as low as 60°5 per cent. in Westmoreland, 
with its dalesmen and statesmen, and to 60°9 in Der- 
byshire with its numerous small freeholds, in both of 
which counties the labours of agriculture are princi- 
pally carried on by the farmer’s own family. In Bed- 
fordshire, Buckinghamshire, Oxford, and Essex, the 
proportion of agricultural Jabourers is above 86 per 
cent, of the total number whose employment is agri- 
cultural; in Hampshire, Sussex, Wiltshire, and Suf- 
folk, it is about 85 per cent. : 

But comparing the agricultural population, including 
graziers, gardeners, nurserymen, and florists, with the 
total population, it will be seen that the proportion is 
less than 8 per cent. In England it is 7°7 per cent. ; 
in Wales 68 per cent.; in Scotland 88 per cent. ; and 
for the whole of Great Britain 7°9 per cent. 

The proportion of persons engaged in trade and 
manufactures to the total population is 16°9 per cent. 
in England; 14°2 per cent. in Wales; 18°1 per cent. 
in Scotland ; and 16°5 per cent. for Great Britain. 

For Great Britain the population employed in com- 
merce, trade, and manufacture is 39°6 per cent. of the 
population engaged in every kind of occupation, and 
the agricultural population is 16°5 per cent. _ 

The twelve counties in which the proportion per 
cent. of persons engaged in agriculture is largest in 
proportion to the total population of each county are 
the following :— 


Proportion per eent. Proportion per cent. 
Lincoln . a Bucks . . - 14:0 
Rutland. . . «. 15°6 Suffelk .  .. « + 18°99 
en ow 0 we A Cambridge . - 13-9 
Hereford. . . 14°6 York, N.R.. «© © 13°8 
Huntingdon. - 145 Bedford. . . ~ 13°8 
ec e oo Uded Berks . - «© o 13°23 


The ten counties in which there are, as compared 
with the total population, the largest proportionate 
numbers engaged in trade and manufacture are— 


Proportion per cent. Proportion cent, 
Lancaster . . 1 28-1 Middlesex . _ 30-0 
York, W. R. . 24°6 Leicester . - 192 
Chester - 23°5 Derby. . «© + 189 
Warwick . . . 21°9 Stafford . . . 18°7 
Nottingham . % 20°6 Worcester. . + 16°7 


In the twelve agricultural counties, the actual in- 
crease of the population from 1831 to 1841 was 9°2 
per cent.; but taking the excess of births over the 
deaths, the increase was 11 per cent.; and it follows, 





therefore, that 2 per cent. of the population had mi- 
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grated to other parts of the country where there was a 
greater demand for their labour. 

In like manner, in the ten manufacturing counties 
the actual increase of population during the same 
nade was 16°6 per cent.; but, taking the excess of 

irths over deaths, the increase was only 10°6 per 
cent.; and therefore 6°6 of the population of these 
counties was added by migration from other counties. 
In Middlesex 39, and in Lancashire 21 persons, out 
of every 100 living in those counties in 1841, were 
born in other counties. 

The Commissioners remark :—“ The increase of the 
population generally in the agricultural] counties is very 
small, while in the manufacturing and mining seats of 
industry it far exceeds that of England generally. It is 
also obvious, that while the natural limits of the extent 
of land in cultivation must reduce the numbers returned 
in rey bep the unlimited nature of the supplies 
afforded of the produce of other countries must make 
the extent of demand the only measure of the number 
of hands that may be employed commercially in con- 
verting the raw material into the articles required for 
clothing or luxury, and in disposing of them, when 
converted, among home and foreign customers.” 
Thus, with the increase of manufactures the proportion 
of the agricultural population has been constantly 
diminishing. In 1801 it was 35 per cent., or more 
than one-third ; in 182] it was 33 per cent., or.scarcely 
a third ; in 1831 it was 28 per cent. ; and in 1841 it was 
22 per cent. ;—that is, agriculture gave direct employ- 
ment to little more than one-fifth engaged in indus- 
trious pursuits, while four-fifths were employed in 
non-agricultural occupations. 

The number of persons in Great Britain engaged in 
textile manufactures—as weavers, spinners, and factory- 
workers—is returned at 800,246. Besides supplying 
the home market, they produce goods to the value of 
25,000,000/. for foreign markets, or one-half of our ex- 
ports. It is, in a great measure, by the industry of this 
class that England obtains the means of purchasing 
tea, coffee, sugar, wines, and other foreign productions. 
The numbers engaged in the manner above men- 
tioned, in each branch of manufacture, are as follow : 


Manufacture. Persons employed. 
Cotton . « « » + «+ 877,662 
Mame se ele « « 50,955 
BG. Sg 6 Ee ee 
Wool and Worsted . . . » 167,296 
ie Ek ae oe ee a 83,773 
Flax and Linen. «© « « 85,213 


Fabric not specified . « «+ 162,742 

The hose and Jace manufactures are branches of the 
cotton manufacture, and giving to this great staple a 
due proportion of the persons employed on those 
textile fabrics whose nature is not specified, it will be 
seen that, in a time of depression, the cotton manu- 
facture directly employed nearly half a million of 
persons. The age ard sex of the 800,246 persons 
employed in textile manufactures generally were— 








Aged Twenty & upwards. Under Twenty. Total. 
Males. . . . 344,121 109,260 453,381 
Females . . 211,070 135,795 346,865 

555,191 215,055 800,246 


’ The other leading branches of non-agricultural in- 
dustry are those connected with the natural resources 
of the country, its mines and minerals. The number 
of persons employed under ground in mining opera- 
tions, is one-eighth of the total number of those who are 
employed in cultivating the surface ; and in Durham 
there are nearly twice as many persons employed under 
ground as on the surface. The total number of miners 
returned for Great Britain is 193,825, of whom 118,233 
were employed in coal-mines, 275 in manganese, and 
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268 in salt-mines ; arid in the case of 31,173 miners it 


was not specified in what description of mine they 
worked. The niimber employed in other descriptions 
of mines and the number engaged in the manufacture 
of the produce raised from them were as under :— 
, In the Mine. Inthe Manufacture. Total. 
Tron. . 10,949 29,497 40,446 
Co - 15,407 2,126 17,533 
i - 11,419 1,293 12,712 
Tin. . 6,101 1,320 7,421 
Metal not specified 1,973 1,973 


The workers in metal are therefore 80,085. The 
value of the exports of our mines and metallic mauu- 
factures is about 5,000,0002. It is interesting to know 
the numbers employed in one or two other kinds of 
manufacture -— 

Manufacture. Persons employed. 
Pottery, China, and Earthenware . . 24,774 


Glass and Glass Bottles. . : . . 7,464 
et a ek kk . CO? hl. lk Se 
Engines and Machines . . ... : 16,550 


Of handicrafts, the largest numbers under one head 
are boot and shoe makers, the number returned being 
214,780 ; but an analysis of the minor divisions of em- 
ployment would reqwre a separate notice. 





The Sphinx.—Its huge recumbent body, and its enormous out- 
stretched fore legs, are lthot eritirely buried in sand ahd rubbish. 
The head alone is twenty feet high. The face (which lays claiin 
to Ke regarded as a portrait of Thothmes IV., whom miatiy believe 
to Have reigned duririg the botidage of thé Israelites in Egypt, or 
shortly before or after, and wlio tay have been the very Pharaoh 
in whose reign the Exodus took place) is much mutilated; the 
nose being broken off. This loss gives to the expression of the 
face much of the negro character : the features of the coun- 
tenance of the ancient Egyptian, as well as the comparative light- 
ness of complexion, widely distingui him from the negro; 
and the nose of the former greatly differed from that of the latter. 
At first the countenance of the Sphinx, disfigured as it is, appeared 
to me absolutély ugly; but when I drew near, I observed in it 
a peculiar sweetness of expression, and I did not wonder at its 
having excited a high degree of admiration ii many travellers. 
The whole of this extraorditiary colossus was doubtless painted : 
the flice still retains much of its paint, which is red ochre, the 
colour always employed by the ancient Egyptians to represent the 
complexion of their countrymen; yellow or pink being used by 
them for that of the Egyptian women. All that is visible of the 
Sphinx is hewn out of a mass of limestone rock, which perhaps 
naturally presented something of the form which art has given to 
it, — The Engtishivoman in Egypt, by Mrs. Poole, 


A Visit toa Jew in Jerusalem.—On the level brow of Zion, 
exactly opposite to the tower of Hippicus, is the residence of the 
wealthiest Jew in Jerusalem. On passing through the outer 
door of his dwelling, we entered a small court, overshadowed 
by a vine-covered trellis, on one side of which are the tee oy 
on which we found comfortable and in good order. 

is personage is mentioned by many travellers, and he presents 
a remarkable instance of the two motives which popular preju- 
dice generally su to actitate the Jew—intense love o 
money, and an equally tenaci dherence to the traditions of 
his people. His career is singular; in his youth he had been a 
wanderer under the burning tropics, in England and in Spain, 
and by various means having accumulated a sum sufficient to 
render him the envy of his abject brethren, he ired to 
the city of his fathers, to die and be buried in the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. On entering his dwelling, we found him seated or 
the low divati, fondling his youtigett child; and on out expreéss- 
itig & Wish to draw the costuine of the feinale membets of his 
family, he commanded their attetidance ; but it wad some time 
befure they would come forward; wW however; they did 
— themselves, it was with no sort of reserve whatever: 

ir costume is chastely elegant. The prominent fi in the 
sketch is the married daughter; whose little hus a boy of 
fourteen or fifteen; as he seemed, wanteil nearly a head of the 
stature of his wife, but was already chargeable with the onerous 
dati ve 7, An head-dress of peculiar shape, from 
which is s ting a long veil of embroidered muslin, ddmirably sets 








{| above them into the air. 
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off the brow and eyes; the riéck is ornamented with bracelets, 
and the bosom with a profusion of goltl cvitis, ly concealed 
by folds of muslin ; a graceful robe of striped silk, with long 
sleeves, half laced under the bosom, invests the whole 
person; over Which is worn a jacket of green silk, with short 
sleeves, leaving the white arm and braceleted hand at liberty, 
The elder person on the sofa is the mother, whose dress was more 
grave, her turban less oval, and of blue shawl, and the breast 
covered entirely to the neck, with a kind of ornamental gold 
tissue, and over all is seen a jacket of fur: she was engaged in 
knitting, while her younger datighter bent over her in Cotiver- 
satioti: her dress is similar to that of ler sister, but with no gold 
coins or tiglit muslin folds; and instead of large ear-tings, ihe 
vermilion blossom of the pomegtatiate formed an exquisite 
pendant, reflecting its glow upon the dazzling whiteness of her 
skin. We were surprised at the fairness and delicacy of their 
complexion; and the vivacity of their manner. Unlike the wives 
of Oriental Christians, who respectfully attend at a distance 
till invited to approach, these prety Jewesses seemed on a 
perfect footing of equality, and chatted and laughed away 
without intermission.— Bartlett's Walks about Jerusalem. 





Our supposed inexhaustible Stores of Coat.—The opinion that 
out stores of coal dre all but inexhaustible rests wholly ou as- 
sumed data, aiid not upon any accurate and detailed statistical 
accounts, such ds alotie could warrant a confident opinion. This 
question will ere long become a subject of serious concern, unless 
some meastires are taken to found our calculations on a solid 
basis. It is an easy matter to assume that a considerable thick- 
ness of available coal extends over hundreds of square miles, but 
the different opinions formed by men of the highest respectability 
and talent 8trongly prove how meagre and unsatisfactory are the 
only data on which their estimates are fountled. It is not, how- 
ever, the mere quantity of coal that is to be considéred. Especial 
regard must be liad to its quality, depth, thickness, extent, aid 
position. Mariy of the inferior seams can only be worked it 
conjunction with those which, by their superior quality, repay thé 
expense of working them at depths varying from three hundred to 
six hundred yards, and it may readily be conceived that inferior 
coal only could not be profitably raised from pits.equal in d 
to three or four times dhe! height of St. Paul's cathedral, unless 
the price of stich inferior eal was raised to more than the pre 
sent price of the best coal. It is the additional expence and 
consequent additional difficulty of competing with other coun- 
tries that is the vital question to be considered, It is not the 
exhaustion of mines, but the period at which they can be profit- 
ably worked, that merits earnest arid itnmediate attention, and it 
is with jal reference to this that the value of and increasing 
necessity fot mining plans is so strotigly ajparent. If these in- 
feriot seams are ot worked tow, in eg with the better 
séams, they will, in all probability, be wholly lost, and to a cer 
tainty they must be so if no permanent registration is adopted to 
show what were the futmer circumstances of each mine— 
T. Sopwith; on the National Importance of preserving Mining 
Records 


Bedouins of Abyssinian.—On our march I had an opportunity 
of observing a family of Bedouins moving with all their property; 
houses included, towards Killaloo in search of water. Seven 
camels were laden with mats and the bamboo frames of the 
native wigwams. The roof canes belonging to these rose on each 
side of the animals, with a long tapering curve behind, and high 
The imagination easily furnished these 
with some light gossamer structure, and in this manner suggested 
to itself a new poetical flying-machine, vieing with the Pegasus 
of mythological fable. Besides the hut, each camel bore a con- 
siderable amount of household furniture—black earthenware pots, 
contained in a kind of cage protectors made of some flexible 
shrub; the family store of palm-leaves for the industrious house- 
wifé to weave itito mats or to maké the riative rope; a few hand- 
some-lobking baskets lung round with shells suspeuded from 
thotigs; and a child or two placed amidst the whole, or 
upon the top, sometimes hidlding in its arms a noisy bleating kid 
or Jamb that was too young to walk with its dam. Some older 
children, boys and girls, quite naked, assisted their mothers in 
driving before them the flocks of sheep and goats. No men ac- 
companied this party, but their absence was accounted for by 
their being in teuding a herd of some thousands of oxen, 
whose dusty track I observed, like a low red cloud some miles 
in extent, about a league to the west of us.—Johnston’s Travels in 
Abyssinia, 
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